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ii) establishment of High Level National Steering Committees 
for the Promotion of Giris* Education in Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh, China, India, Nepal, Pakistan and Papua New 
Guinea which, among other initiatives, undertook prepara- 
tion of national studies on the situation of giris* education; 
and 

iii) creation of a Regional Panel on Giris* Education consisting 
of chairpersons and/or senior members of the High Level 
National Steering Committees for the Promotion of Giris* 
Education from Bangladesh, India, Nepal and Pakistan 
with the objective of promoting exchange of experiences 
and regional co-operation. 

The national studies were received from six countries, namely: 
Bangladesh, China, India, Nepal, Pakistan and Papua New Guinea* 
Reports of national worksh<^s for the training of tcacheis organized 
by Bangladesh, Nepal and Papua New Guinea were also available for 
review by the Meeting. 

The Meeting was attended by participants from Afghanistan 
(1), Bhutan (1), China (2), India (2), Nepal (3), Pakistan (3), Papua 
New Guinea (1), Thailand (2), a resource participant from Philippines 
and a consultant from Sri Lanka. Participants were heads or senior 
members of the National Steering Committees for the Promotion of 
Giris' Education, the co-ordinators of the national study and repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental Women's Organizations which are 
involved in the promotion of education of giris and women. 

Coiiduct of the Meeting 

The following persons were elected as office bearers: 
Chairperson Di. N.N. Singh (Nepal) 

Vice Chairperson Prof. K.N. Hiriyanniah (India) 

Dr. A.G. Mufti (Pakistan) 
Rapporteurs Dr. Lidinila Luis (Philippines) 

Dr. G.M. Shrestha (Nepal) 
The work of the Meeting was sequenced as follows: 
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1. Presentation of Summary Review of Findings of the Study 
on Giris' Education and Country Statements: Participants 
from China, India, Nepal, Pakistan and Papua New Guinea 
made country statements covering the major findings of 
the national studies on the situation of education of girls 
in primary education and the current policies and plans of 
their Governments for the promotion of the education of 
giris. The participants from Afghanistan, Bhutan and 
Thailand presented country papers focusing on the prob- 
lems faced in the promotion of giris' education, measures 
taken to improve their participation and enrolment and 
the current national policies. 

The country statements and presentation of the fmdings of the 
national studies were followed by discussion in the plenary. 

2. Analysis and Review of The Situation of Education of Giris 
in the Participating Member Countries: The Meeting under- 
took an in-depth analysis and review of the situation of 
education of giris utilizing mainly information available 
from the following sources: 

a) Country Statements on the situation of Education of 
Giris; 

b) Findings of the Regional Panel on the Education of 
Giris; 

c) Outcomes of the Sub-regional and National Work- 
shops for Training of Educational Personnel for the 
Education of Giris; and 

d) National Studies on Girls* Education, 

This review focused mainly on the causes of low enrolment and 
participation rates girls at primary stage, and the innovative measures 
taken to increase their enrolment and participation rates and emerg- 
ing national policies. 

The analysis and review was made in two phases. Prior to the 
work of the sub-groups, a background paper based on the findings of 
the national study and other related reports was presented which 
outlined the major concerns and issues relating to the situation of 
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giris* education and the measures taken by the countries to tackle 
them. 



3. Fomiulation of Innovative Strategies and Methods for 
Action and Operational Schemes aimed at Improving 
Enrolment and Participation of Giris in Primary Educa- 
tion: On completion of the in-depth analysis and review 
of the situatim of education of girls in the participating 
countries, participants identifled important areas needing 
emphasis for the promotion of giris* education and devel* 
qped appropriate strategies and methods corresponding to 
each area of emphasis. 

4. Proposals and Recommendations for Regional Co-operation 
and CoOaboration for Improving Education of Girls: In 
the hg^t of the areas and the innovative strategies and 
methoJs identified, the Meeting made proposals and 
recommendations for regional co-operation and collabora* 
tion focused on the promotion of the education of girls at 
the primary stage. 

All the discussions relating to tasks 2, 3 and 4 took place in the 
sub-groups and their findings and conclusions were discussed in the 
plenary. The discussions and suggestions which emerged in the 
plenary were incorporated in the reports of the sub-groups and the 
flnal report was adopted in the plenary with necessary amendments. 
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Chapter One 



THE SITUATION OF GIRLS' EDUCATION 



The Regional Meeting on the Situation of Education of Girls 
was attended by participants from eight countries, six of which have 
very low female participation and retentibn rates, r'ive of these 
countries have already constituted national steering committees to 
promote the education of girls and have carried out, with UNESCO 
support, national studies on current problems and programmes 
pertaining to the education of giris. Participants were chairmen or 
senior members of steering committees, co-ordinators of national 
studies, key personnel associated with planning and implementation 
of educational programmes for girls, or representatives of non- 
governmental women's organizations. 

In the first phase of the Meeting, participants presented coun* 
try reports based on the findings of their national studies, national 
policies and plans and future policy directions. The summaries of 
these country statements are presented here. 

Afghanistan 

Access to education. The participation of both boys and girls 
in primary education has increased rapidly since the Revolutionary 
Government was establi^ed in April 1978. 

The Government considers free education to be the right of 
every Afghan citizen irre^ecttve of sex or language differences. 
Education is compulsory for all children and there is new no dif- 
ference in the percentage enrolments of boys and giris in primary 
schools. 

Since the successful second phase of the Saur Revolution, 
attempts have been made to improve both access and quality wittiin 
education and a systematic review of curriculum and instructional 
materials has been implemented. Textbooks and teachers guides 
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have been prqiared and the quality of teacher training has also been 
improved. 

Materials have been develc^ed to cater to the needs oi u^e 
country's four major langu?^ groups* This has enabled giris from 
minority groups who previously did not usually have the q>portu- 
nity of a primary education or to be accepted into school and be 
educated in their own language* 

In 1976-1977 only 20 per cent of primary school students were 
girls* Female enrolments in primary school have increased by about 
70 per cent since 1976* By 1994, it is anticipated that 433,000 
girls wfll be enrolled in schools* 

Programmes* Because many girls did not have the opportunity 
to participate in primary education and were already beyond school 
age after the Saur Revolution, a network of literacy and complemen- 
tary schools were set up with the objective of reducing the high 
illiteracy rate among girls and women* 

Emerging policies and plans* The Government is committed to 
improving both access to education and the quality and appropriate- 
ness o f education, to meet the needs of growing children* 

The following strategies have been planned and are being im- 
plemented to meet these objectives: 

i) Data gathering and surveying of rural areas so that new 
schools can be s^propriately sited* 

ii) Forward planning on the basis of pi ejected enrolments 
to ensure adequate facilities and equipment* 

iii) Propagation programmes to ensure that all school age 
children avail themselves of the opportunity of free 
education. 

iv) Increased preparation of textbooks appropriate to the 
language and developmental needs of children* 

v) Improved production of educational equipment and free 
provision of health services and medication to all children* 

vi) Continued emphasis on literacy classes so that all Afghans 
will be able to read and write and contribute fully to the 
development of the country* 
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Bhutan 



Access to education. Education in Bhutan has progressed rq) id- 
ly since 1960 and 142 primary schools catering to the needs of both 
boys and girls are functioning now in both urban and rural areas. All 
schools in Bhutan are co-educational. Tuition and school materials 
are free at all levels and it is the ri^i of every boy and girl to avail 
themsei s of the educa 'onal services that are available. 

Parents are reluctant to ;:^nd their dau^ters to schools that are 
located far away from home but are very willing to send them if the 
schools are within walking distance. The larger number of school 
buildings in rural areas has increased access and contributed to the 
age of entry of girls to school. The children of the first generation 
of Bhutan-educated Bhutanese arc also now of school age and more 
parents are enrolling their children in school at five years of age. 

Since 1974 the number of girls entering primary school has 
been equal to that of boys but dropout rates of girls are relatively 
much higher and the majority of girls leave school befc»re q)pearing 
for the public examination in Class V. 

A survey conducted in two districts reveals that there is no 
significant difference in the achievement of boys and girls. Tlie Class 
V examination results for the years 1980-1984 show that 49 per cent 
of the girls who sat for the examination have been successful. 

Factors affecting the participation and retention of giris. Histo- 
rical factors and an imbalance between the demand for and availabi- 
lity of schools are major factors that have limited the enrolment of 
girls. Some of the factors that have been identified are: 

i) The number of educated women is very limited dS it has 
been only one generation since women began receiving 
education. 

ii) Education is not compulsory. 

iii) Until very recently, there were few primary schools, 
particulariy in rural areas and primary school students had 
to walk long distances to attend. 

iv ) There is a grave shortage of teachers. 
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v) UsualN girls enter schools very late, at 9-10 ycpjrs of age 
and drop out early, principally to get married. 

vi) As girls grow up and become older they are often required 
to assist in the home* 

vii) The curriculum does not meet the needs of girls, hence 
they become disinterested in school and leave* 

Policies and programmes* Financial management and curri- 
culum development are centralized* Decentralization in the estab- 
lishment and management of primary schools in the 18 districts has 
led to an increase in the number of schools in rural areas, so that the 
distance from home has been reduced. Before 1965, ail teachers 
were men, 95 per cent of whom were monks* Other teachers were 
recruited from India* Althou^ there is still a shortage of national 
teadiers for primary schools, there are now two teacher training 
institutes which provide training to men and women teachers* 

The Five Year Plan introduced in 1981 provided for a 10 per 
cent increase in enrolment and it is hoped that half of this increase 
will be girls* The Plan also projected the building of more schools 
and the expansion of existing primary schools* 

Emerging policies and trends* The revised educational policy 
proposes a series of important changes in primary education which is 
expected to have a positive effect on the enrolment of girls by pro- 
viding them with meaningful experience* 

The lower and upper kindergarten classes will serve as p re- 
primary and Classes I-V will become primary* There will be a public 
examination at Class VI* According to the new policy, the curri- 
culum will be based on a study of the environment* Although 
English will continue to be the medium of instruction, textbooks to 
be used will be written in Bhutan. English, mathematics, Dzongkha 
and Nepali, for the Southern Bhutanese will be in included as 'tooF 
subjects* It is also hoped that the children completing education 
up to Class VI will have a good base in Bhutanese culture, traditions, 
crafts and agriculture* 
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China 



Access to education. Since the founding of die People's 
Republic of China in 1949, great efforts have been made and much 
has been achieved with respect to the education of girls. 

In analysing the participation rates of giris in primary schools, 
disparities can be noted between urban and rural areas anc' also 
between developed and less developed provinces. In 1984, the enrol- 
ment rate in Shanghai City, was 99.65 per cent while that in one of 
the provinces, in the same year was only 40.40 per cent. The 29 
provinces and municipalities which are directly under the central 
government can be divided into th'^ee groups on the basis of partici* 
pation rates of girls: 

i) 14 provinces which have 95400 per cent enrolment 

ii) 8 provinces which 90-95 per cent enrolmen t 

iii) 7 provinces registering enrolment at lower than 90 per cent. 

Factors affecting participation/retention of giris. The following 
factors are identified as constraints to the participation/retention of 
girls in primary education: 

i) economic factors such as general poverty in some areas, 
the poverty of girls' families; 

ii) social factors such as the notion that men are superior to 
women, or the influence of outmoded conventions and 
undesirable customs in some minority areas; and 

iii) religious beliefs and practices. 

Policies and programmes to improve the participation of girls. 
The following strategies have been adopted to promote the partici* 
pation and retention of girls in primary schools: 

i) large scale propaganda to increase public consciousness 
about the importance of girls' education for national 
development; 

ii) regulatory measures; 

»li) developing multiple patterns of schooling; 
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iv) instituting approprirte structures for the township admi- 
nistration, village autiiority, school and parents to share 
responsibilities for universalization of primary education 
for girls; 

v) ' provision foi Hnancial incentives and flexible s^p roaches; 



vi) emphasis on all-round moral, intellectual and ohysical 
development of girls as a good foundation for further 
learning. 

Programmes. A national programme is being implemented, 
according to which it is expected that by 1995 the primary enrol- 
ment rate will have increased to 95 per cent; the annual retention 
rate to 97 per cent; graduation rate to above 95 per cent in the urban 
areas as well as to 90 per cent in the relatively developed rural areas 
and to 80 per cent and above in other rural areas. 

In order to achieve these goals, all provincial authorities have 
formulated plans and are implementing educational programmes 
based on their situations unique to each province. Special schools, 
classes and boarding schools are being organized mainly with a view 
to expand educational opportunities for giris. 

Emerging p<dicies. The major policy now is to intensify efforts 
to develop primary education in rural, remote and disadvantaged 
areas where the participation rate of girls is low. 

Legislative action is to be taken to protect the right of girls 
and boys to education. The formulation of the national 'Compul- 
sory Primary Education Act' will surely pave the way for univer- 
salization of primary education among girls in China* 



Access to education. The prerequisite for achieving universal 
elementary education is the universal provision of school facilities 
for every child within a reasonable walking distance from home. 
Periodical All India Educational Surveys have assessed the availabi- 
lity of educational facilities in every rural habitation. According to 
the Fourth All India Educational Survey (1978), there were 573,842 
villages with 964,664 habitations in them, and around 92.82 per cent 
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of the rural population covering 80.24 per cent rural habitations had 
primary schooling facilities either within the habitation of residence 
(78.53 per cent) or up to a distance of one Km. At the middle 
stage 78.83 per cent of the rural population covering 66.86 per cent 
habitations of residence have education facilities either within the 
habitations of residence (33.47 per cent) on up to a distance of 3 
Km. These criteria are flexible and take into account hilly areas, 
marshy areas, rivulets or railway lines which act as obstacles to 
children in having easy access to school. 

Co-educational schools are the norm in elementary education, 
but separate schools for girls can be opened according to feasibility 
and local demand. There were 3.2 per cent separate primary schools 
for girls and 92.3 per cent co-educational schools in 1978, but there 
is a disparity in the availability of these facilities between rural and 
urban areas. 

Although there has been tremendous progress during the last 
three-and>a-half decades, the enrolment of girls has not kept pace 
with the enrolment of boys. Allowing for the sex difference in the 
country which is 943 females to 1,000 males according to 1981 
census, it is observed that only 38.27 per cent of girls at the primary, 
32.70 per cent at the middle and 37.11 per cent for primary and 
middle combined are in schools, out of the total student enrolment 
at each stage of education. Again, there is wide disparity in the 
participation rates of girls in rural and urban areas and the progress 
has been rather slow. 

Enrolment has increased from 5,085 million in 1950-1951 to 
23,985 million in 1984-1985 in Classes I-V, and from 0^34 million 
in 1950-1951 to 9,746 million in 1984-1985 in Qasses VI-VIII, and 
from 5,619 million to 33,731 million in Qasscs I-VIII during the 
same period. Although the figures are quite impressive, only 51.27 
per cent of girls in the age group 6 to below 11, and just 29.37 per 
cent of girls in the age group 1 1 to below 14, and about 43.38 per 
cent of girls in the age group 6 to below 14, are in schools. 

Factors affecting participation /retention of giris. The factors 
affecting giris' education can be grouped under: 

Sociological, (i) Inadequate number of separate schools for 
giris; (ii) shortage of women teachers particularly in rural areas; 
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(iii) social status of women in society; (iv) early marriage amongst 
girls; (v) social taboos* 

Education, (i) Dull school environment; (ii) curriculum unre- 
lated to life; (iii) educational deficiencies such as lack of support in 
homes to follow up the instructions provided in schools* 

Economic reasons, (i) Inability to meet the cost of education; 
(ii) helping parents in their occupation; (iii) the needs to help supple- 
menting family income. 

Psychological, (i) Lack of motivadon both among parents and 
girls; (ii) adjustment problems due to age hetereogenity. 



Programmes 

i) Opening separate schools for giris wherever feasible; 

ii) Appointing more women teachers and providing them 
extra facilities in rural areas; 

iii) Increasing and improving physical facilities in schools; 

iv) Providing incentives like midday meals, free uniform, 
textbooks and attendance scholarships to giris; 

v) Adding such courses to the curriculum which will help 
girls make use of their learning in their day-to-day life; 

vi) Opening non-formal education centres exclusively for 
giris, appointing separate women teachers in these centres 
and adjusting the timings in these centres according to the 
local needs; 

\\\\ Encouraging, throu^ awards in terms of money, the states 
showing best performance in promoting girls' education 
so that the award money is invested back in the state for 
furthering the cause of girls' education; 

viii) Special measures to bring giris belonging to weaker sec- 
tions of the society to bring them to the schools. 

Emergmg policies and plans* The education of girls has been 
accorded top priority and is included in the country's 20 points 
Minimum Needs Programme (MNP) which the late Prime Minister 
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formulated and this is being pursued vigorously. Apart from educa- 
tion being free at the elementary stage , education is being made free 
for girls up to secondary stage beginning from the current financial 
year* In two states education is free at :ill stages including the 
university* 

More open schools and c^en universities arc being established so 
that those giris who cannot attend schools under the fomial system 
can take advantage of these institutions. For those girls who have 
either not attended school or have dropped out but who are still in 
the age group 9-14, more non-fomial education centres wiU be 
opened and women teachers will be appointed. Minimum educa- 
tional qualification will be relaxed, particulariy in rural areas for 
women to become teadiers and pre-service and in-service training 
courses will be organized for teaching in the non-formal women's 
education centres* Suitable educational materials for students and 
teaching and instructional materials for teachers will also be 
developed and provided to these non-formal education centres. 

It is the endeavour of the country to enter the 2 1st century 
with the achievement of complete universalization of elementary 
education and near universal literacy* 

Nepal 

Access to education* With the rapid expansion of primary 
education in Nepal during the last three decades, the participation 
of girls in education has increased at a steady rate* Approximately 
76 per cent of all primary school age children are currendy enrolled 
in school, with girls constituting 28 per cent of the total* In terms 
of the relevant school age population, 42 per cent of the girls aged 
6-10 years were in primary schools in 1983* The growth rate of 
enrolment of giris during the past five years is 9 per cent a year* 
However, there are wide regional as well as rural/uiban variations in 
the enrolment and growth rate of girls in primary schools. 

Not only do fewer girls participate in education, but they also 
tend to drop out more. A little more than 50 per cent of the girls 
enrolled in Grade I pros^ress to grade II. Sample surveys indicate that 
the majority of the remaining students repeat grade I while the 
rest drop out. About 27 per cent of the giris enrolled complete the 
full primary school cycle. 
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Factors affecting particqiation. Various studies have indicated 
stronger preference and higher a^irat*ons among the niral populace 
for the education of boys than of giiis* Moreover, in an s^arian 
subsistence economy, giris are engs^ed in many household chores, 
which prevent them from participating in fonnal education. How- 
ever, it is encouraging to note that the rigid rural traditions are 
changing gra(ri «ally. The fact that the father or other adult member 
in the household has been exposed to s(xne fonnaT education has a 
very strong effect in promoting the participation of giris in educa* 
tion. Other important factors identified are the per capita income of 
the family and the attitude of the head of the household toward 
modernity, and the availability of library facilities, qualified teachers, 
and teachers with the same ethnic background as that of the 
students. 

Programmes. Major programmes relating to the promotion of 
the education of giris include the following: 

i) Girls in the remote districts (18 out of the 75 districts in 
the country) are provided with free textbooks up to grade 
V, and free education up to the secondary level. Scholar- 
ships are also provided to giris in remote areas to partici* 
pate in and complete school education. 

ii) The ''Education of Girls and Women in Nepal" project 
launched in 1971 aims al training rural giris as primary 
school teachers, assigning them to schools and thereby 
generating positive attitudes towards the education of girls 
among rural people. The main components of the pro- 
gramme are primary teacher training at the *B* level for 
those who have completed their education to grade X and 
upgrading education facilities for those who have com- 
pleted grade VII. In addition, there is provision to launch 
a communication support programme and to provide 
special assistance in the form of scholarships as well as 
facilities to selected primary schools to increase the 
participation of girls in education. 

iii) The **CheIi Beti Programme", a component of the Seti 
Education for Rural Development Project, is designed to 
provide educational opportunities to those giris who are 
unable to enrol in formal schools. The programme, which 
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includes practical skill components, b conducted at times 
convenient to girls by a facilitator selected from the local 
community* 

Emerging trends and future plans* The strategies proposed for 
promoting girls' education include the foUo*^ing: 

i) Experimental programmes relating to giris' education wDl 
be undertaken with a view to reducing wastages occurring 
from school drop-outs and examination failures; 

ii) The provision of more scholardiips will be made with a 
view to increasing female enrolment in local schods; 

iix) Preference will be given to women teachers when appoint- 
ing new primary $cho<^ teadiers; 

iv) Part-time primary education will be made available to out- 
of-school girls throu^ education centres that will be 
established in selected districts; 

v) A scheme of awards and incentives will be implemented 
for schools attaining high female enrolment rates; 

vi) Facilities will be expanded to enrol more rural girls in the 
upgrading and teacher training programmes; 

vii) Pre-school centres wiU be opened in selected districts in 
order to dcvelq> school-going habits at an eariy age* 

In conclusion, it needs to be noted that the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the problem relating to the education of girls calls for 
multi-pronged strategies and concerted efforts* Thus, in order to 
effectively enhance the participation of girls in primary education, 
efforts should be directed toward identifying more effective strate- 
gies, initiating innovative programmes, promoting more co-ordination 
among related agencies and continually consolidating efforts in that 
direction* 

Pakistan 

Access to education* The education of girls at primary level has 
been an area of concern since the country gained independence in 
1947* This concern has been reiterated in different policies, 
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development plans and programmes. The participation rate in 1983- 
1984 was 54 per cent with 73 per cent in the case of boys and 33 per 
cent in the case of girls* These figures are encouraging when compared 
with the 1947 statistics where the total participation rate was 17 
per cent, with 30 per cent for boys and 5 per cent for girls. 

The following table gives relative participation rates* 



Participation rates 





1959-60 


1964-65 


1969-70 


1977-78 


1982-83 


Projected 
1987-88 


ToUi 


26 


28 


40 


54 


48 


75 


Mjle 


42 


44 


60 


73 


63 


90 


Femile 


9 


11 


19 


33 


32 


60 



The enrolment ratio of girls in 1959-1960 was around 9 per 
cent as compared with 42 per cent for boys. The average increase 
in the participation rate for girls from 1947 to 1977 has been 1 per 
cent per year* 

The d'qparity between the participation rates of boys and girls 
is further compounded by urban-rural disparities. The enrolment 
ratio of giris is lower than that of boys and the number of giris 
enroled is about 10 as against 100 boys. 

The problems of retention and drop-oir^ are also quite serious. 
The drop-out rate at national level is about 50 per cent. In rural 
ar^as it is 66 per cent as compared to 34 per cent in urban areas. 
The drop-out rates for rural and urban giris are 78 per cent and 22 
per cent respectively. 

Factors affecting participation. Several studies have been carried 
out by different national and provincial agencies to identify the 
factors affecting participation at primary level. Tiiesc studies were 
action-oriented researches which highlighted the following in-school 
and out-of-school factors. 

In-school factors 

Low starting base of female enrolment 
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— Poor physical facilities 

— Imbalance in enrolment between boys and girls in co- 
educational schools 

— Lack of qualified female teachers 

— Absenteeism among teachers 

— Inadequate learning materials 

— Unattractive service conditions in rural areas for women 
teachers 

— Irrelevant and overloaded curricula 

— Rigid timetable/schedule of school 

— Conten t of education reinforcing tradition 

Out-ofschool factors 

— High p<^ulation growth rate 

— General poverty of the masses 

— Socio<ultural barriers/parental attirade 

— Lack of awareness 

— DifHculty in recruiting female teachers for rural schools 

— Inadequate school-community interaction 

— Lack of incentives for parents to send girls to schools 

— Inadequate demand for education 

PiTognunmes. Teaching kits have been introduced in primary 
schools to increase the achievement levels and to improve the quality 
of education in all primary schools* Several special projects have also 
been launched in recent years* 

The Rural Education and Development Project (READ) has 
been introduced in response to t^e challenges posed by the increasing 
number of illiterates and drop- A package of Hve components, 
i.e., mosque schools, women's educ .tion centres, village workshops, 
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community viewing centres and adult literacy centres have been 
introduced and are being supervised by the village education ccwn- 
mittce constituted in each village. This has he^ed to make me 
vill^ a more meaningful and productive unit, and has increased 
community involvement 

The Primary Education Project assisted by the Worid Bank has 
been developed to improve the quality of education and to increase 
particqpation and retention rates particularly in rural areas. The 
interventions of physical facilities, instructional material, improved 
supervision and idded support to teachers arc the major components 
of the project. 

A special development programme of mosque schools was 
implemented to provide maximum access to primary school age 
diildren, particularly in rural areas. The programme provides a school 
in every village and the Mosque is being utilized as a venue for im- 
parting primary and religious education. These schools are each 
provided with teaching materials and a trained primary school 
teacher. The Imam of the Mosque also shares the dual responsibi- 
lity of teaching and managing the school. 

The introduction of Mohalla schools has yielded encouraging 
results* Women who observe purdah and who can read and write, 
teach the Holy Quran Islamiat and home management skills such as 
embroidery to young giris in their homes. Such schools will gradual- 
ly provide primary' educational facilities of giris. 

Emerging trends* There is an increased demand for more and 
improved physical facilities in primary education of girls, particularly 
in rural areas* Overcrowding in urban areas also necessitates the 
provision of additional schools and an increase in the number of 
classrooms and teachers in the existing schools* 

As flnancial resources are limited in the public sector and the 
population growth rate is hig^, it is necessary to foster the active 
involvement of the community and the motivation of illiterate 
parents to send their daughters to school as an in-built component of 
programmes for universalization of primary education for girls* 
Parental attitudes towards education for girls at primary level are not 
necessarily negative but are affected by ignorance* Many social atti- 
tudes are gradually changing due to exposure of the village people 
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through mass media. These motivation campaigns and incenthres 
are given hig^ priority in promoting the education of girls in rural 
areas. Economic incentives and the award of certificates to teachers, 
community leaders and parents can bring about a meaningful change* 

Pre-servicc and in-service teacher training for females needs 
emphasis in order to increase the women teachers in rural areas. In 
order to ensure availability of teachers in all the schools, some relaxa- 
tions in rules and regulations for recruitment of teachers such as the 
maximum age limit will have to be made. 

Education should be made free and compulsory through legisla- 
tion if adequate facilities can be provided. As the fonnal system of 
education has not been able to cope with the situation, it is im- 
portant that non-fonnal and infonnal education should be encour- 
aged on a priority basis and the necessary personnel be trained to 
formulate, implement, monitor and evaluate such programmes. 

The management aspect has also to be improved and head 
teachers of schools require training in modem management techni- 
ques. Universalization of primary education for girls needs innova- 
tive programmes and new and effective techniques. The curriculum 
needs revision too so as to eliminate overloading and to ensure that it 
is relevant to the needs of the society. 

Papua New Guinea 

Access to education. About 70 per cent of Papua New Guinea 
children have access to a primary school within 10 km or three 
hours' walking time. However, in 1984, only 58 per cent of 7-12 
year-old girls and 70 per cent of 7*12 year-old boys were enroUed in 
school. 

Officially, children under seven years of age may not be 
enrolled, but 40 per cent of children are nine or older and the actual 
ages range from six years to 20 years. This makes the calculation of 
age'^peciHc enrolment ratios difHcult. 

Children in remote areas where distance, inhospitable terrain or 
fears for the safety of the child en route to school militate against 
attendance as well as children in areas with a short history of fonnal 
educational opportunities tend to be of an older average age than 
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those in urban or more developed areas. An older entry age increases 
the likelihood of girls dropping out from school in grades IV- VI due 
to social pressure of marriage commitments. 

A moderately steady increase has occurred in both male and 
female enrolments during the period 1972-1984, with female enrol- 
ments increasing by about 31 per cent compared with a 16 percent 
increase in niale enrolments* 

There is a considerable range in the provincial participation of 
giris in education* Enga province, for example, enrolled only 45 per 
cent of 7-12 year-old girls in 1984 compared with Manus province 
where 83 per cent of school age girls were in school* 

Disadvantaged provinces, where infrastructural development is 
poor and where enrolment relative to the school age population is 
low, have received financial incentives based on an Index of Disad- 
vantageness* As a result, several disadvantaged provinces have 
increased their enrolment of girls by up to 21 percent during 1982- 
1984. 

By 1984, about 43 per cent of all children in school were 
female* 

Retention* Whilst female enrolments have improved markedly 
since 1972, retention rates for males and females have deteriorated, 
although female retention rates tend to be slig^dy more stable than 
those of males* 

Overall, more than 30 per cent of boys and girls enrolled in 
grade I fail to complete grade VI* The two critical periods where 
drop-out rates are particularly marked for both boys and girls are 
between or within grades I and II and between or within grades IV 
and V. 

Factors affecting the participation and retention of girls. The 
following table indicates the major factors accounting for the poor 
enrolment and retention of girl: 
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iAit-oj-5Cnool factors 


In-school factors 


— Cultural/historical factors 


— Age of entry 


Geographical factors 


- The effect of bi- and 




triennial intakes 


— Parents' level of education 






— Differences between mission 


— Attitude of parents 


and government schools 


— Lack of perceived cost- 


— Unfavourable attitude of 


benefits of educating girls 


teachers and male pupils 




toward girls 


— Family labour requirements 


— Sexual harassment of girls 


— Early betrothal and marriage 


— Lack of textbooks and 


— Tribal fighting 


basic materials 


— Restricted entry into high 




school 





Outof-school factors tend to have greatest effect on enrolment 
whereas in-school factors have the greatest impact on retention. 
Three factors override all others. First, the attitude of parents 
(especially fathers) toward the status of women and their perception 
of the cost-effectiveness of educating girls. Secondly, the teacher's 
level of skill, professional commitment and ability to create a stimu- 
lating learning environment. Thirdly, the girl's vision of her role, 
status and potential, and her motivation to suc^. a. 

Present policies and projects to improve giris' participation in 
education. The Eight Point Improvement Plan (1972) and the 
National Goals and Directives (1974), written to guide planning sub- 
sequent to Independence, explicate the Government's commitment to 
provide equal opportunities for all citizens and equal distribution of 
economic benefits and services. The Eight Point Plan specifically 
endorses a Vapid increase in the equal and active participation of 
women in all forms of economic and social activity'. 

However, increased female participation in education has 
occurred more as a function of time and because of the efforts of 
both Provincial and National Departments of Education to improve 
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access to schools and better utilize existing educational and man- 
power resources, than to the implementation of policies and pro- 
grammes ^ecifically designed for girls. 

Nevertheless, several initiatives have been developed with 
specific reference to giris and women: teachers' colleges have been 
directed to adopt positive discrimination policies in favour of selec- 
tion of women and people from highland provinces; one teachers' 
college encourages the block placement of female teachers in remote 
areas; positive discrimination policies for hig^ school selection in 
some provinces ensui'e the percentage of girls entering grad'; VI; and 
Community Liaison Helpers have been emplo>ed in one province to 
follow up absentee pupils and encourage girls to attend school. 

Emerging trends and action priorities. The national study on 
factors affecting female enrolment and retention elucidates five 
important areas where the changes appear most necessary. First, a 
change in the attitude of parents and children toward the education 
of girls. Secondly, an improvement in the quality of the teaching/ 
learning environment so that the interest of the pupils is main- 
tained. Attention must also be given to the appropriateness of the 
curriculum, to the needs of the msgority and to the discontent 
expressed by parents at an education system which fails to provide 
all children with opportunities for secondary education. Thirdly, 
enforced disciplinary action against male teachers and pupils for 
sexual harassment of female pupils. Fourthly, a reduction in absen- 
teeism since frequent absenteeism leads to drop-out. Finally, an 
improvement in the efficiency of data gathering, planning and 
utilization of resources, particularly at provincial levels. 

Stratc^irs lor improving female participation must be developed 
to address each of the five target areas and must consider urban/rural 
regional, ethnic and linguistic differences within Papua New Guinea 
ir optimal impact is to be achieved. 

Thailand 

Access to education. Primary education is compulsory for 
every school age child and is provided by the state and local govern- 
ments free of charge to all. The duration of the primary education 
course is six years. 
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A relatively high participation rate in primary education has 
already been achieved, i.e. 99.42 per cent. In 1984 there were more 
than 33,000 primary schools throughout the country. In the Fifth 
National Education Development Plan (Fifth NEDP), therefore, the 
qualitative improvement of primary education is a more critical issue 
than universal access to primary education. Improvement of primary 
education as discussed in this report relates to the education system 
as a whole and not ^eciflcally to the education of girls. 

Disparity between boys and girls in enroknent is narrow as can 
be seen below: 

(1982 figures) 



Sex 


School-age 


Primary school 


Percentage 




population 


students 




Male 


5,923,752 


3,836,189 


64.76 


Female 


5,698,283 


3,577,382 


62.78 



The figures given above in column I represent the 6-14 age 
group and the percentages given in column III are relatively low as 
the figures in column II relate to primary school students only. 
These flgure have been presented to illustrate the minimal disparities 
between the participation rates of boys and girls in Thailand. 

The retention rate at present is 75 per cent. By the end of the 
Fifth National Education Develq)ment Plan in 1986, it is hoped that 
the retention rate will be increased by 10 per cent. The implementa- 
tion of the Sixth National Education Development Plan (19874991) 
will result in a higher rate of retention and it is expected to achieve a 
rate close to 90 per cent. 

Dropping out is caused mainly by economic reasons. Poverty, 
lack of financial support and necessity for self-support are barriers 
to educational participation. 

Policies and programmes. The Government has made bud- 
getary allocations for supportive projects, such as provision of text- 
books and stationery to needy students, school uniforms, school 
health facilities, free midday meals, and book comers and school 
libraries throughout the country. 
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It is believed that the teacher is the kingpin of the educational 
system, however brilHant or imaginative the programme of educa- 
tional development may be, it cannot be implemented unless the 
teacher is a party to it. Thai educators realize this problem and 
there are consequently many projects aimed to increase the effi- 
ciency of the principals, teachers and other educational personnel. 
These projects deal not only with educational materials and equip- 
ment, increasmg the knowledge of teaching techniques or adminis- 
trative and supervisory aspects, but also with improving the status 
of the teaching profession. 

Emerging policies and trends. The Sixth National Education 
Development Plan is presendy being formulated and will focus on: 

i) developing school-based in-service training programmes 
using modules and other self-learning materials; 

ii) developing more effective follow-up and evaluation plans; 

iii) promoting research and development efforts for increasing 
participation in primary education; 

iv) seeking more co-ordination of effort between local partici- 
pation and governmental support in the primary education 
development; and 

v) more concentration on the disadvantaged groups (learners 
in slums, physically handicapped children, mentally 
handicapped children, hilltribes). 

As a motivational strategy, salary increments will be based upon 
the quality of teaching performance (merit) rather than solely on a 
routine scheme of annual increments. 
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REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF THE SITUATION 
OF EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN 
PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES 



The education of girls has emerged as a major issue in several 
countries and in regional programmes widiin the context of univer* 
salizing primary education and in response to the stimulus given by 
the United Nations Decade for Women to programmes directed to 
equity. The high incidence of illiteracy among girls and women and 
the fact that the low educational participation of girls is perceived to 
be a major obstacle to universalizing education in some countries, 
both focus attention on the problem of the access of girls to at least 
primary education. 

In view of the need to give adequate priority to promoting the 
education of girls, national studies have been conducted, sub*regional 
and national workshops organized and visits made by a Regional 
Panel to some of the countries in which constraints are most severe. 
The Regional Meeting on the Situation of Education of Girls was 
intended to review and analyse the findings on outcomes of these 
activities and, on the basis of the insights gained, to identify strate- 
gies that may assist in increasing the participation and educational 
attainment of girls. 

This ch2q>ter focuses on the review and analysis of the current 
situation. The first section examines the present situation and 
appraises policies and programmes on the basis of the findings of 
national studies, the observations and perceptions reflected in the 
reports of the visit of the Regional Panel, the reported outcomes 
of workshops and the country presentations and plenary discussions 
in the Meeting. The second section reports the identification of areas 
of concern and analyses the present trends and emerging needs. 
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Appraisal of the situation of education of giris 

Current situation. Of the nine countries represented, both China 
and Thailand have achieved equal educational opportunity for the 
majority of school age boys and girls although pockets of educational 
deprivation, irrespective of gender, continue to exist in socially and 
economically disadvantaged population groups and locations. In the 
other seven countries, however, gross female enrolment rates arc low 
— Afghanistan (14 per cent), Bangladesh (49 pei cent), Bhutan 
(10 per cent), India (70 per cent), Nepal (43 per cent), Pakistan 
(33 per cent), and Papua New Guinea (58 per cent). Enrolment 
rates would even be lower if age-specific statistics were available for 
all countries. It has been found, for instance, that the participa- 
tion rate of primary school age girls was, in fact, 24.7 per cent in 
Bangladesh and 51.1 percent in India in 1982. 

Gender disparities are wide ir these countries and it has been 
claimed that almost all boys of corresponding age are now enrolled 
in suhools in India and Nepal. A further illustration of inequality in 
educational opportunity is the fact that the percentage of girls of the 
total student enrolment in primary school is 28 per cent in Nepal, 
and between 30 per cent and 40 per cent in Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Phutan, India and Pakistan. It is even more signiHcant that despite 
increasing enrolment in recent years, gender disparities have widened 
since 1970 in Afghanistan, Nepal and Pakistan as a result of a rela- 
tively higher increase in the participation rates of boys. 

The concept of educational opportunity extends beyond access 
to schools, to retention in schools till the end of primary education 
and to outcomes or educational achievement. Hig^ drop-out rates of 
boys and girls are found in the majority of economically developing 
societies, including countries such as Thailand where gender dispari- 
ties are minimal. In countries with low female enrolment rates, more 
girls drop out of primary schools than boys. The survival or reten- 
tion rates of girls at the end of primary education are 19.9 percent 
in Bhutan, 21 per cent in Bangladesh, 27 per cent in Nepal, and 
33.80 per cent in India. Urban-rural and regional and district-wise 
statistics reflect even greater educational disadvantage as retention 
rates are less than 10 per cent in some districts or regions in all these 
countries. It is true also of all countries that giris are doubly 
disadvantaged by socioeconomic class and gender. 
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Table. Gross enrolment ratios by sex at the first lei«l <tf education. 



COUNTRY 


Gr/ : 


enrolment miot 

(%) 


Increment 
between 
1970-1982 
(% points) 


Disparities 
between 
sexes 
(% points) 


1970 




1982 






MF 


MF 


M 


F 


MF 


M 


F 


1970 
(M'F) 


1982 
(M^F) 






36 


57 


14 


11 


16 


7 


34 


43 


pinpaociii 




64 


78 


12 


12 


10 


15 


34 


29 


Bhutan 


6 


15 


19 


10 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


China 


102 


116 


127 


104 


14 








23 


India 


73 


85 


100 


70 


12 


10 


14 


34 


30 


Nepal 


26 


94 


141 


43 


68 


98 


35 


35 


98 


Pakistan 


40 


58 


81 


33 


18 


24 


11 


35 


48 


Papua New Guinea 


52 


66 


73 


58 


14 


9 


19 


25 


15 


Thaiand 


91 


95 


98 


93 


4 


3 


6 


8 


5 



Source: Development of Education in Asia and the Pacific: A Statistical Review. 
UnescoBan^ok,Maich 1985. 

Note: Gross enrolment ratios for a level of educati<»i are derived t>y dividing the 
total enrolment, regardless of age, by the population which, according to national regula* 
tk>ns, should be enrolled at that level. 

Repetition rates are high even in primary schools but data 
relating to achievement are too limited to be conclusive. A study in 
Nepal (CERID*, 1980) indicated that girls performed better than 
boys in language but reached lower attainment levels in mathematics. 
In Bhutan and China, however, no signiHcant difference has been 
noted in the achievement levels of boys and girls in any subject. 

Barriers to educational opportunity. Many studies in the 1970$ 
and 1980s as well as national studies and country reports have identi- 
fied the causes of low female educational participation in countries 
in the region. It is c^parent that common problems exist in these 
countries, stemming from the travails of economically developing 
societies, the cultural norms of traditional societies and the ^ort* 
comings '>£ educational systems. 

Economic constraints in these countries affect adversely both 
educational provision and participation. The families that live below 

* Research Centre for Educational Innovation and Development, Kathmandu, Nepal 
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the 'poverty' line are unable to utilize available educational opportu- 
nities. In low-income countries and subsistence economies, the 
opportunity cost of education increases the vulnerability of school 
age children with respect to participation in schools. In this respect 
giris arc more disadvantaged than boys as they are an economic 
asset both within and outside the household, and as they have per- 
force to engage in household chores at a relatively earlier age. The 
time-consuming domestic and economic activities of girls have been 
documented in studies including 'status of women' studies in several 
countries. School-age giris collect water, firewood and fodder, look 
after cattle, assist in farm activities and in household and child<are 
responsibilities. Their working day is even reported to be equal to 
that of an adult male, thereby precluding them from enroDing in 
formal schools. 

It has been claimed that socio<ultural norms and practices arc a 
persistent obstacle to the educational participation of girls. Parents 
and the community tend to perceive giris exclusively in their domes- 
tic role in the household economy as potential child -bearers and 
rearers, and accordingly, to devalue female education and to priori- 
tize the education of boys in the context of scarce resources. These 
norms of domesticity overshadow the reality of women's lives as 
economic producers in Asian societies in the perceptions of parents 
and often of policy and decision-makers. It has been noted, how- 
ever, that parental attitudes are ctten ambivalent, and experience in 
many countries has shown that socio<ultural attitudes arc not 
implacably resistant to change. 

Evidence from studies also points to the fact that educational 
practices have tended to reinforce the gender inequalities that have 
their roots in economic and cultural imperatives. The assumption 
that low participation rates are largely the result of non-utilization 
of available opportunities is challenged by increasing evidence of 
an imbalance between the demand for and supply of education 
facilities in these countries. In both urban and rural communities, 
lack of schools (co-educational and separate schools) and women 
teachers, overcrowding, poor classroom facilities and ill-qualified 
teachers, inaccessibility of schools in the context of difficult terrain 
and absence of transport, uniform and rigid school schedules, and 
irrelevance and gender bias in uic curriculum have operated as 
barriers to the educational participation and achievement of girls, 
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particulariy in disadvantaged communities where parental support is 
minimal* 

Policies and programmes* This overview of the situation per- 
taining to educational opportunity for girls at the first level of 
education points very clearly to the magnitude of the problem and 
its economic, social, cultural and educational ramifications* 

Policies and programmes to improve the educational status of 
girls have been introduced in participating countries since the 1950s* 
Studies and discussions, however, have often reflected the view that 
the inqpact of these policies and programmes have not been commen- 
surate with either needs or expectations* It is necessary, therefore, at 
this point of time to examine them in the li^t of the needs that have 
surfaced from reviews and the problems that have been identified* 

In retrospect it is apparent too that the success of intervention 
policies and programmes have been related to the extent to which 
they reflect cognizance of three plaiming and programming per^c- 
tives* 

a) The efflcacy of large-scale intervention dirough national 
pdicies or specific programmes in view of the magnitude 
of the problem* To be effective, national policies must 
qperate within a conceptual framework that encompasses 
all issues relating to the role and status of women* Ad hoc 
programnrtes that may have inestimable value as innovative 
and pioneering enterprises have tended to remain on the 
periphery of national programmes and to have limited 
outreach unless they have been integrated as components 
of mainstream plaiming* 

b) The need for a policy of "positive discrimination' in a situa- 
tion of relative disadvantage for a "transitional* period of 
time, in order to bridge the gender gap in educational 
opportunity* Widening gender disparities in educational 
participation in some countries in a decade of expanding 
enrolment reflect the vulnerability of girls to macro- 
factors and the need for ^cial prioritized intervention* 

c) The importance of mobflizing the total community in the 
effort to expand the access of girls to education* National 
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pdicies and programmes need to mount campaigns con- 
coniitandy to consciendze parents, the community and 
local and national leaders to issues relating to equality, 
human dignity, sharing and co-operation, and the role and 
contribution of women, and to enlist community partici- 
pation and women's group action as a prerequisite to effec- 
tive policy or programme impkmentation. Education in 
its turn is an agent of socialization. The education system 
and its curricula have been perceived to reinforce and 
reproduce inequalities in gender relations but it is possible 
also to change perceptions and promote gender equality 
through the stnicture and content of education. 



National policies and plans. The Constitutions in all countries 
Vnshrine* the principle of equal educational opportunity, and 
national five-year plans and special reports since the 1950s have 
reflected concern regarding the disadvantaged educational status of 
giris. Strategies outlined in plans and reports have not varied signifi- 
candy over four decades but there has been increasing focus on 
illiteracy, non-enrolment and eaily leaving. 

Several issues are perceived to be of critical importance to 
national-level planning. Educational policies and plans are apt to be 
isdated from the larger conceptual issues relating to the role and 
status of women that have been underscored in the researches on 
women's issues generated during the UN Decade for Women. Nor, 
with the exception of China, have poiicies attempted directly to 
counter socio<:ultural barriers by conscientizing and mobilizing the 
community on a sufficiendy large scale to make a tangible impact on 
community attendance and participation. 

Competing priorities appear to work to the disadvantage of 
girls. Targets have often been ^ecified in plans but have not been 
achieved as they are apt to be unrealistic in terms of resources that 
have been allocated. National representatives have sometimes 
expressed the view that international and bilateral aid programmes 
which involved the investment of substantial resources and are 
appropriate channels for large scale intervention, tend to overlook 
national priorities and to compartmentalize projects. It is interesting 
to note that primary education projects in operation in four coun- 
tries do not prioritize the need to reduce gender disparities or to 
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envisage mobilizing community participation to ensure the utiliza- 
tion by girls of the infrastructural facilities created by these projects- 
It has been further noted that plan implemeniation has been 
often adversely affected by the inability of the delivery and moni- 
toring systems to ensure the smooth flow of funds and the effective 
utilization of resources and facilities. 

The concentration of authority at the top level, inadequate 
supervisory staff, particulariy in rural areas, and failure in monitoring 
to examine ^eciflcally trends in the participation of girls and related 
problems to appraise the impact of programmes are noted to have 
contributed to delays in implementation. In recent years school 
mapping exercises have been undertaken to increase efficiency in 
the plaiming and location of schools and qpecial persormel appointed 
in one country to monitor attendance. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that there is a need for in^rvice 
training programmes for administrative and supervisory personnel 
to improve management and monitoring techniques and procedures, 
and for greater flexibility in administrative procedures and school 
schedules. Women *s education divisions or units widiin the Ministry 
of Education have a special responsibility to monitor implementa- 
tion and to function as facilitators in dose co-operation with 
national and local management and monitoring personnel. 

Community participation. Hie most crucial ^support' pro- 
gramme in the promotion of education of girls is the mobilization of 
the community through creating awareness of the importance of 
educating girls and developing participatory plaiming, implementa- 
tiov> and monitoring techniques. China provides perhaps a unique 
experience in this respect among participating countries in mass 
consciousness raising programmes which disseminate the concept of 
gender equality and make a frontal attack on prejudices and 'feudal' 
cultural norms, and in entrusting responsibility for the promotion 
of the access of girls to education to the local community. VJse- 
where community campaigns have rarely been conducted on a mass 
scale, but the success of local efforts in limited areas point to the 
efficacy of this strategy for countering the socio-cultural factors 
that are claimed to be a miyor barrier to educational opportunity for 
girls in traditional societies. 
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In this context the mass media is a necessary instalment for 
such programmes. Studies have shown that the media tends to pro- 
ject a negathre image of women and it is now opportune to use it 
positively to change community perceptions and attitudes to the 
education of girls. 

Women's organizations have a qpecial role to play in mobilizing 
official and community support for education progranunes for girls. 
In the past they have been involved largely in the organization of 
leadership training and non-formal income-generating skill develc^- 
ment programmes which have promoted self-reliance and motivated 
women and giris to achieve abetter quality of life. Some traditional 
women's organizations tend to be dominated by the urban and social 
elite and to operate on the basis of patron-client rclationshq>s« While 
these organizations can operate within the power structure to pro- 
mote policies, effective community action is best generated at grass 
roots level where change-agents, women's groups and community 
groups co-operate in planning and implementing local level pro- 
grammes that will meet the needs and aspiration of girb. Such 
groups exist in many countries and their activities appear to offer 
most promise if a two-way relationship is promoted between official 
representatives and community groups. 

Incentives. The provision of incentives to subsidize the cost of 
education through free tuition and textbooks in primaiy schools is a 
major national strategy in q>eration in all countries. There is no 
doubt that this strategy has helped to increase enrolment appreciably 
in the last decade. In economically disadvantaged communities, 
further incentives are required to make it possible for children to 
use free education facilities. Conscquendy national plans in some 
countries have proposed scholarships, uniforms and mid-day meals to 
facilitate participation, and incentive awards to schools and com- 
munities as reward for increasing the participation of girls. Neverthe- 
less evaluation studies have also reported the haphazard application 
and eventual failure of some of these programmes to meet needs* 
An Indian evaluation in 1974 stated that incentives were not in 
operation in all states and that poor planning, meagre allocation 
and lack of community involvement were responsible for non- 
implementation. A recent study by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training in New Delhi also pointed out 
that the incentives provided were inadequate to compensate Jie most 
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disadvantaged for their loss of income. In Bangladesh, management 
problems have led to the non4mpIementation of incentive schemes. 
In many countries, the absence of community campaigns has meant 
that disadvantaged communities have often been unaware of the 
availability of such incentives. 

If incentives are to have an impact, they must either be exten- 
sively implemented as in free education policies, or be intensively 
applied to projects or dbadvantaged locations as a form of positive 
discrimination. Two successful examples have been the programme 
for the education of girls in disadvantaged communities in China and 
the Equal Access of Women to Education or the Education of Giils 
and Women in Nepal Programme (EAWEP/EGWN). In rural, moun- 
tainous and minority areas in China, a programme of boarding 
schools, books, stationery and medical allowances, educational 
guidance and parental 'education' has operated as a package of 
incentives to increase participation rates of girls to over 90 percent. 
In the special programme in Nepal to increase the access of girls to 
education, in -built incentives in the form of free tuition, stipends, 
residential facilities, books, stationery and medical allowances have 
enabled a significant number of rural women to qualify and function 
as teachers particulariy in remote areas where the participation of 
girls in education is a relatively new phenomenon. 

Supply and training of women teachers 

The vicious cycle of educational disadvantage has resulted in a 
low proportion of women teachers in these countries — 8.2 percent 
in Bangladesh, 9.4 per cent in Nepal, 25 per cent in India and 32 per 
cent in Pakistan — in contrast to the situation in many other coun- 
tries in the region where women constitute over half the teaching 
force. In the cultural context of these countries, increasing the 
supply of women teachers has been perceived also to be an impor- 
tant strategy in increasing the access of giris to education in conser- 
vative societies and in remote areas. 

The achievement of this objective requires a purposeful and 
consistent programme of recruitment and training of women teachers 
and the orientation of these teachers to their role as catalysts of 
social change. Two countries have evolved specific programmes, as 
distinct from policy proposals, to increase the supply of women 
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teachers - Nepal since the early 1970s and Bangladesh in the 1980s. 
Hie Nepal programme was one of UNESCO's early initiatives to in- 
crease the access of girls to education. In this UNKSCO-UNICEF- 
NORAD supported programme of "positive discrimination', a pilot 
project has developed into a national programme that is integrated 
in the teacher trainmg and secondary school structure, training 
women from 74 of the 75 districts including remote districts in 
which female educational participation was non-existent till rela- 
tively recently times. It is a large scale intervention with in-built 
incentives and preparatory educational upgrading facilities, and while 
the motivational campaigns that are intended to be a component of 
the recruitment process have not been extensive or intensive, the 
process of recruitment in remote areas has engendered consciousness 
of the need for educating giris. The conventional teacher training 
programme to which they were admitted, however, has begun only 
recently to meet the educational needs of girls to train them to 
function as role-models and change-agents in rural society. 

In Ban^adesh, recruitment of women teachers has been inten- 
sified in recent years with a targpt of 50 per cent of the vacancies in 
primary schools, and the intake of women teachers to pnmary 
teacher training programmes has increased sharply to 73 per cent of 
the total intake in 1982-1983. Special institutions are envisaged for 
training women teachers and the IDA project has also appointed 500 
women teachers. There is as yet, however, no programme to equip 
these teachers for their role in improving the access and educational 
status of girls and changing community attitudes or to revise the 
teacher education curriculum to meet this need. Some efforts have 
been made in other countries too. Programmes such as the construc- 
tion of separate residences for women teachers in traditional com- 
munities have failed through lack of integration of programmes with 
community needs and participation. 

A major lacuna has been in relevance in teacher education, in 
the orientation of both men and women teachers to promoting the 
access of girls to education, and to improving the self<oncepts and 
achievement levels of girls. Teacher education programmes still 
tend to be steeped in the influence of the home economics syndrome 
that has helped to perpetuate gender^egregation and stereotypes. 
The Unesco Sub-regional Workshop held in Kathmandu in 1984 and 
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subsequent follow-up national workshops have initiated a process of 
curriculum development in teacher education. 

In-service teacher training has been an integral feature of formal 
and non-formal education in the region. As a flexible strategy for 
large scale intervention it has yet to be utilized, except as a pilot 
workshop programme, to introduce changes in teacher education and 
in classroom teaching directed specifically to the educational needs 
of girls. Teachers themselves have been socialized by negative socio- 
cultural norms and it is possible through teacher training to change 
their perceptions and to equip them with skills to promote equal 
participation and positive outcomes among girls. 

Complementary structures. The inadequacy of formal educa- 
tion as a delivery system in low income countries has been recog- 
nized in all countries and there is a wide and rich experience in the 
region of attempts made to develop complementary structures to 
universalize primary education. The only national strategies or large 
scale interventions however s^pear to be the use of indigenous 
institutions as feeder schools in Pakistan in recent years and the 
proposed national non-formal education programme in India. Free 
hoarding' schools in disadvantaged localities in China, Tidia and 
Thailand, and experimental feeder schools in Bangladesh have had a 
positive impact in consequence of their taiget orientation. 

The Sixth Five Year Plan in Pakistan introduced in 1983 a pro- 
gramme of basing grade I-III feeder schools in mosques in locations 
where the demand for primary education could not be met. The 
programme has the advantage of accessibility, particularly in remote 
areas, and cultural acceptance and community support even as 
co-educational institutions, and it is reported that the target of 8,000 
mosque schools has been reached two years ahe^ of schedule. 
Gender-wisc enrolment statistics are not available and it is difficult 
therefore to determine whether these mosque schools have been an 
effective strategy in increasing the access of girls to education in the 
context of the larger proportion of boys enrolled in these schools. 
The Mohalla schools in the houses of elderly women, which were 
envisaged as an instrument for extending educational opportunity to 
girls from conservative families have not as yet been revamped nor 
have they made any significant impact. 
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In Bangladesh, Maktab schools are traditional mosques or home- 
based institutions but a national strategy has yet not been developed 
to use them extensively. Meanwhile a feeder school experiment in 
he Mehr — Panchagram district, develq)ed to bring out-of-school girls 
within the ambit of the educational system, has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of complementary stnictures in situations in which 
economic or cultural constraints prevent giris from enrolling in 
formal schools. These feeder schools provide instruction for girls in 
grades I and II within easy access of homes and with provision for 
transfer to regular primary schools. Community support and partici- 
pation, the commitment of organizers and the use of local human 
resources through the service of undeiqualified niral women as 
teachers ?xc characteristic features of this programme. It is reported 
that the/e have been 100 per cent participation and retention rates 
in these 'schools', and the possibUity of replicating diem on a 
national scale is bring explored. It is important to note, however, 
that the success of a national programme will depend on continuing 
commitment to its objectives and mobilization of community parti- 
cipation. Replications or extensions of innovative experiments have 
failed in the past in many countries in die absence of the transfer of 
these two key pre-requisites. 

Non-formal part-rime primary education programmes have been 
introduced in China and India over a long period to meet the needs 
of out-of-school children whose economic privities preclude them 
from enrolling in formal schools. Programmes organized in China 
and centres such as those conducted by die Institute of Education, 
Pune, India, for non-school going children of 9 to 14 years of age 
have contributed significantly to educational opportunity and to 
relevance in curriculum development. 

Non-formal education programmes, however, have had a 
minimal impact r^ a ivc to the needs of a large out-of-school popula- 
tion in several countries. The administration in India has been 
engaged, in recent years, in formulating a national strategy of non- 
formal education as a complementary mechanism in universalizing 
education. In die early 1980s, the nine most educationally backward 
states were selected for intensive programming and some centres 
.vcre established exclusively for giris as an educationally disadvant- 
i^cd group. In the new plan, it is proposed to provide non-formal 
part-tmne educational facUities for a substantial proportion of the 
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for orienting men and women teachers to the educational needs of 
girls has yet to be recognized. 

A few countries have also initiated action in the area of early 
childhood education as a strategy to release school age girls from 
child care responsibilities so that they may particq)ate in educational 
programmes and as a stimulus to participation and achievement in 
primary education. Except in China and India, efforts have been 
sporadic as competing priorities make demand on resources. 
Nevertheless it is possible to ^ aid in early childhood care and educa* 
tion programme^ a* aajunct of formal and non-formal education 
programmes, utilizing the human resources m the community for 
this purpose. Such centre* are also a focal part of intervention for 
proprammes that may help to counter gender role stereotypes so 
that boys and girls can enter the primary school without cultural 
handicaps. 

In a situation where giris from economically disadvantaged 
families are engaged in time-consuming domestic and economic 
tasks, or have no schools within a reasonable distance from their 
homes, new structures need to be created to enable them to have 
access to primary education as a base for individual and national 
development. If these structures arc to serve their parpose, they 
need to be developed within a national framework as an outcome of 
the educational planning proc«! s in rei>ponse to the spc^--", needs of 
out-of-schod gills and tliclr communities, particularly ui econom- 
ically disadvantaged and ^minority ' groups. As experience has shown, 
flexibility and community involvement ore crucial determinants of 
successful implementation. 

Curriculum development. The curriculum as an agent of socia* 
lizarion and social control is a powerful instrument of perpetuating 
value systems, norms and stereotypes, reproducing social relations or 
stimulating social change. Its distribution of knowledge and skills 
affects class and gender relations and the 'hidden curriculum' mani^ 
pulates role and behavioural expectations. The socio-cultural norms 
and practices that advercly affect the educational participation and 
achievement of giris hivc been perceived in many societ«fs to be 
reinforced through the operation of the curriculum as a social learn- 
ing process. In many countries in the region such as Australia, 
New Zealand and China, efforts are being made currenUy to use the 
socialization process to counter gender role stereotypes, to promote 
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a more positive image of women and to raise the consciousness and 
level of aspiration of girls. 

Consciousness of the ne?d of restmcturing curricula is explicit 
in policy statements at national level. In India, a national cc.."nittee 
on the differentiation of the curriculum for boys and girls recom- 
mended a common curriculum widi home science courses for both 
boys and girls till the end of the middle school. In Bangladesh, a 
policy statement in 1979 referred to the need to develc^ new curri- 
cula "to remove prejudices and traditio~.al social values that dis- 
courage or operate as obstacles to giris' education". Both China and 
India (NCERT) have developed new curriculum materials that pro- 
mote a more positive image of women. Gender role stereotypes in 
educational materials, including textbooks, have been identified 
through studies in Bangladesh, India and Pakistan. 

Nevertheless, schods and teachers' colleges continue to use 
curricula and materials that reinforce concepts of dependency and 
exclusive domesticity. While the primary school has a common 
curriculum, gender role stereotypes extending from child-rearing 
practices and pre-schools, influence school activities and the achieve- 
ment of giris. Research evidence indicates that there arc more differ- 
ences within sexes than between sexes and that gender-differentiation 
in classroom and play activities leads to differential outcomes in 
educational achievement. A specific illustration would be the 
absence of opportunities for girls relative to boys to develop spatial 
skills in pre-schools and primary schools, and possibly consequent 
under-achievement in critical areas such as mathematics, science and 
technical subjects. 

It is necessary therefore for curriculum development units at 
national and district levels to review and develop curricula used in 
orimary schods and teacher training to improve the sclf<oncepts of 
^irls and to provide optimal conditions for thedevelopment of both 
boys and giris according to individual abilities and aptitudes. 

Efforts have already been made in all countries to increase the 
relevance of the curriculum to the socio-economic needs of the 
environment. An important area of intervention in this respect needs 
to be the incorporation of elements of appropriate agricultural, 
industrial aiid househcdd technology in the school curriculum so that 
the domestic chores and economic activities of girls will cease to be a 
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major barrier to ec' icational opportunity. The quality of the learn- 
ing environment and educational materials and the achievement of a 
minimum and common level of competencies by boys and girls is a 
prerequisite for optimal educational outcomes. 

Detailed analysis of the situation of education of girls 

In order to make an in*depth examination of problems and 
programmes, participants identified seven areas of concern in the 
situation of education of giris and reviewed the current situation, 
past and present strategies and 'gz^s' that have emerged in these 
areas. They were: 



i) 


Access and equity; 


ii) 


Social attitudes; 


iii) 


Participation and retention; 


iv) 


Quality and curriculum relevance in primary education; 


V) 


Teachers' recruitment, training and retention; 


vi) 


Management, monitoring and evaluation; and 


vii) 


Resources. 



The outcomes of the review are presented in the following 
tables with a summary of the discussion in each area« The gaps and 
needs that were identified provided a basis for the formulation of 
strategies in the next phase of activity in the Meeting. 



Limited physical access to schools, and particularly imbalances 
between demand and supply and long distances from home to school 
were identified as critical factors affecting enrolment and attendance* 
The poor quality of existing physical facilities, urban - rural and 
regional disparities, and the perennial issue of quality versus equity 
were seen to be related issues. 

The measures adopted by many countries to meet these needs 
have ranged from school mz^ping exercises, opening more schools, 
and improving infrastructural facilities in schools, to special pro- 
grammes in underserved locations. It was felt, however, that these 
efforts have had limited impact on the overall situation and on the 
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1. Access and equity 



Current sitmtion 



What is being done 



What needs to be done 



Ui.nted physical access 
due to inadequate pro- 
vision of schools, diffh 
cult tenain and distance 
to school from home 



Lack of basic facilities 
and security in and out* 
side school 



Urban/rural, ethnic, le- 
gional imbalances 



Lade of flexibility in 
school schedules and 
consequent absenteeism 
and dropping out 



Opening of new schools 
School mapping 



Efforts towards providing basic 
facilities such as buildings, fumi* 
ture, instructional materials, 
drinking water, latrine, school 
compound, etc. 



More schools being opened in 
rural areas to overcome rural/ 
urban and regional imbalances 

Special programmes launched 
and/or incenti^ schemes utilized 
to increase educational parti- 
cipation of tmderprivHeged 
ethnic groups 

Efforts to synchronize school 
vacations and harvest seasons 
in some countries 



Improving accuracy of 
data collection 

Macro- and micro4ewt 
plaiuiing to ascertain 
needs of giils 

Incieaang efficiency in 
the plaiuiing and location 
of schools 

Complemoitaiy aq>proa- 
ches, e.g., non^oimal 
education, part*time 
schools, feeder sdiock, 
indigenous institutions, 
distance education, mo- 
bile teachers 

Increasing and improving 
school facilities 

More community involve 
ment and contribution to 
improve school facilities 

Providing escorts to 
groups of children 

Providing safe school 
compound 

Increasing provision in 
rural and disadvantaged 
areas 

Instituting a scheme of 
better equipped schools; 
helping disadvantaged 
schools 



Flexibility in oitry age, 
multiple shifts, adjust- 
ment of the sdiod 
schedule to meet such 
community needs as agri- 
cultural cycles, religious 
festivals 
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1. Access and equity (continued) 



Current situation 



What is being done 



What needs to be done 



Discrepancy between 
planning perspectives 
and needs of recipients 



Issue ot quality vs. 
equity 



Recipient participation in 
planning and implemen- 
tation (bottom up plan- 
ning) 

On-going asae«^nent of 
recipient needs to im- 
prow plaimtng and moni- 
toring processes 

Creating awareness of 
community needs and 
special needs of gids 
among plarmers 

Avoiding ad hoc pro- 
grammes that do not 
contribute to the achiew- 
ment of long-term priori- 
ties 

Ensuring that long-term 
priorities based on accu- 
rate daU are esublidied 
and that planning pro- 
ceeds according to prio- 
rity; priority being given 
to equity and equal 
educational opportunity 
for girls 



availability of adequate educational opportunities for girls, particu- 
larly in disadvantaged areas. 

It was necessary, therefore, to identify further strategies that 
may accelerate progress. Shortcomings that surfaced wen: in the 
prioritization of the neec^s of girls in resource allocation, and in the 
efficacy of the data collection and micro and macro level planning 
processes. Greater flexibility in school organization, the creation of 
more complementary structures to supplement school facilities and 
more participation of the community in the provision of facilities 
were identified as other areas for action. 
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2* Social attitudes 



Current situation What is being done What needs to be done* 



Negative community and 
parental attitudes to the 
education of giiis as a 
result of fear of ero- 
sion of religious/cultunl 
values and parental 
authority 

Lack of awareness of the 
value of education; disil- 
lusionment with the im- 
mediate benefits of 
education 

Low status assigned to 
women and consequent 
low levels of aspirations 
for gids 



Organization of adult educa- 
tion programmes 

Use of the media to create 
more positive attitudes 



Creation of special machinery 
such as Women's Education 
UniU 

Mass conununity campaigns 
in one country 

Provison of leadership train- 
ing programmes for women by 
NGOs 



Intensification of activi- 
ties already initiated 

Consciousness nusing: 
mobfliution of commu- 
nity on a large scale to 
encourage participatioa 
and sappott and to create 
awareness of the Ivnefits 
of education 

Use of communication 
network to raise aware- 
ness at all levels: le«lers, 
policy makers, adminis- 
trators, educaton, wo- 
men and gills 

Preparation of media 
materials sudi as radio 
programmes, pictorial 
booklets, posten, audio 
cassettes, TV programmes, 
plays, puppetry, litera- 
ture 



Use of change agents at 
grass roots level, parti- 
culady women, and crea- 
tion of women's groups 

Establishment and streng- 
thening of nutrition and 
agricultural programmes 
to create positive atti- 
tudes towards change 

Motivation of NGOs to 
offer programmes for 
outof -school gills of 
school age 

Promouon of better co- 
operation between NGOs 
and NGOs, NGOs and 
govenwiental agencies. 



The measures referred to are responses to the overall impact of negative social atti- 
tudes. 
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Socio<ultural norms and religio<ultural values pertaining to the 
rdc and status of women were noted to affect adversely the attitudes 
of parents to the education of girls. Ignorance, irrational fears and 
low levels of aspiration with respect to educating girls were perceived 
to be largely responsible for negative attitudes or indifference, and 
consequently, for non-enrolment and low retention in schools. 

While only one country had undenaken a mass community 
campaign, adult education programmes and the media have been 
utilized by governmental institutions and non-govemmental agencies 
in other countries to promote more positive attitudes. It was evident 
that the major thrust should be on consciousness raising through 
intensive community campaigns, and that change-agents at grass 
roots level and non-govemmental agencies and particularly women •s 
groups need to be activated to motivate parents and the community 
to send girls to school or to educational centres. 

In a context of low participation and retention rates of girls 
and socio-economic diq)arities in enrolment, most countries had 
introduced free education, free textbooks and other incentives in 
primary schools. Some had introduced special scholarships and 
incentive awards for prtmoting the education of girls, complemen- 
tary structures to enable girls to attend classes at .nes convenient 
to them and special programmes to increase the supply of teachers. 

It was felt strongly that more puiposive strategies had to be 
implemented to bridge the gender g^. Existing programmes need 
to be strengthened by extending coverage, concentrating on the 
provision of incentives within specific locations and on expansion of 
part-time programmes so that such programmes become components 
of national strategies rather than ad hoc initiatives. 

It was envisaged also that compulsory education, where feasible, 
and the improvement of the learning environment would improve 
participation and retention. But it was recognized that special 
measures were required to increase the participation and retention 
of giris particulariy in disadvantaged communities. 

There was a need dierefore to expand secondary and further 
education opportunities for girls to raise levels of aspiration, to 
provide greater flexibility in entry and reentry to schools and to 
establish linkages between non-formal and formal education. 
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3. Participation and retention 



current situation 



What is being done 



What needs to be done 



Low participation and 
retention rates 



Gender and socio- 
economic disparities in 
enrolment and retention 



Free education, reduced tui- 
tion fees for larger families 

Free textbooks, unifomis and 
mid-day meals 

Use of attendance officers in 
one country 

Remedial instruction for dow 
learners 

Non-detention policy (repeti- 
tion) to counter aduerse effects 
of examinations on retention 
rates 

Special attendance scholar- 
ships for girls 



Incentive awaids for schools 
increasing participation 

Part-time piimaiy education, 
feeder schools, separate schools 
for gills, boaiding schools in 
remote areas 

Provision of more female 
teachers in remote areas; pre- 
ference given to the appoint- 
ment of local people as teachers 



Free education and other 
incentives 



Compttlsoiy education 
whe"^ facilities are avifl- 
able 

Improving the quality of 
die leamtng environment 
and training of teachers 

*N<m-detention* policy 
supported by remedial 
instruction prognmmes 



Disseminating informa- 
tion regaiding special m- 
cen tires 

Increasing secondary 
school facilities and other 
educational opportunities 
for gids 



Multiple entry system 
to sdiools and linkages 
between fornial and non- 
formal education 

Reduction of frequent 
transfer of female 
teachers 

Evaluation of the ap- 
propriateness and effec- 
tiveness of school 
programmes for gids 

Promoting preschool 
centres to reduce dro>- 
ping out 

Encouraging community 
members and espedaDy 
women's groups to moni- 
tor attendance of gids 
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4. Quality and curriculum relevance 



current situation H^utt is being done What needs to he done 



QniiHy ofedaeitkMi 

Coficq>U presented not 
raited to coootptual 
developmentri lenel of 
chfldim 



Cutricula too heavy to 
be covered in aDotted 
time 

Substandard textbooks 



Inappropiiateneif of text- 
books to the life styles 
of die children; use of 
unfamiUar language in 
textbooks. Limited in- 
stnictional resources 



Inadequate involvement 
of idatad personnel in 
tlie design and implemen- 
tation of educational 
prognmmes 

Relevance 

Irrdevanoe of curriculum 
to local needs 



Educational materials 
and school activities rein- 



Revision of concepts keeping 
in view the developmoital level 
of children 



Studies undertaken to asKss 
curriculum load 

Establishment of textbook 
bureaus at different levels 



Developing textbooks in local 
languages with consdecation 
given to local customs and 
values 



In service tiatning of teacheis 
to prepare modules 



Curriculum revision to increase 
relevance ; woik expenence 
programmes introduced 



Review of textbooks to iden- 
tify gender bias and prepara- 



Development of cunicu- 
lum based on minimum 
level competencies for 
piimaiy schod age chfl- 
dren 



Improwment of the qud- 
ity of textbooks - pre- 
sentation, illustrations, 
format, printing 

Curriculum mateiiab de- 
picting the culture of the 
people 



Set up mechanisms for 
the greater participation 
of teachers in the devel- 
opment and review of 
cunicuhtm arid nstruc- 
tiond materials 



Introduction of appro- 
priate techndogy (house- 
hold, agriculture, cottage 
industflks) in the curri- 
cula 

Curriculum and textbook 
review to establish cur- 
riculum priorities appro- 
priate to local needs 

Review of educationd 
materids to assess the 



Development of teaching/ 
learning kits 



Teac'ier training n crea- 
tiwB use of materials and 
dassroom management 
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4. Quality and curriculum relevance (continued) 



foioe fender rale stereo- 
type! 



current situation 



What is being done 



What needs to be done 



tion of new materials with 
specific reference to the needs 
of gids in some countries 



Teachers perceptions and 
expectations affect girls* 
participation, retention 
and achievement levels 



Teaching methods do not 
encourage optimal parti- 
cipation of girls in the 
classroom 



Sub-regional and foQow-up 
national wodcshops on teacher 
education curriculum. Change 
teachers* perceptions 



qipropnateness of the 
gender roles presented 

Development of curricu- 
lum materials that pre- 
sent wider roles of gUb 
and women aad that 
promote the concept of 
partnership and dialing 
of responsibilities and 
tasks 

Development of curricu- 
lum materials for ceacher 
training which create 
teacher awareness of 
gender inequalities in 
the classroom 

£quq>ping teachers widi 
skills to bdUtate the 
dewlopment of glds* self- 
esteem and to eocomafB 
die active participation 
of girb in the daasioom 
and extra-curricttUr acti- 
vities 



Further gaps were identified in the dissemination of information 
with regard to available incentives^ and inappropriate curricula* 
Support systems such as the establishment of pre-school centres to 
reduce dropping out of children with child care re^onsibilities and 
to provide a "head start*, and mobilization of greater participation 
of the community and particulariy of women's groups were also 
perceived to be potentially useful areas for action* 

The poor quality of instructional materials and methods, curri- 
cula that is unrelated to local needs and educational materials that 
reinforce inappropriate gender role stereotypes were identified as 
factors that contributed to reducing retention and achievement 
among giris. In recen /cars work experience programmes have been 
introduced to bridge the gap between the school and worid of work. 
A beginning has also been made in some countries and through the 
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sub-rcgional workshop held in Kathmandu and follow-up national 
workshops to eliminate gender bias in school and teacher education. 

Nevertheless it was felt that more attention needed to be 
focused on these a^ects of education and action instituted. Mini- 
mum level competencies need to be identified for primary school age 
children^ the quality of textbooks improved, curriculum develc^- 
ment decentralized and teacher training intensified. More compo- 
nents relating to the needs of the mral environment have to be 
incorporated in the curriculum. Primary school and teacher educa- 
tion curricula need to be reviewed and revised and new materials 
introduced to present a more positive image of giris and to assist 
in developing the self-confidenct and self-esteem of girls. 

5. Teacher recruitment, retention and training 



Current tituation 



What is being done 



What needs to be done 



Exccflt of traiiieu leachers 
but disparity in distribu- 
tion in ntnl and dis«l- 
van taged areas 



Giving incentives for female 
urban teachers to go to rural 
areas e.g. housing, tran^^orU- 
tion in selected areas 



Lack of female teachers 
especially in rural areas 



Recruiting rural giils at grade 
VI level , giving them secondary 
school training while bearding 
at *- jstds, training and giving 
them preference teaching 
appointments 

Relaxing qualifications for 
admission to teacher training 
and providing opportunities 
for up-gxiding competencies 
while in service through dis- 
tance learning, school based 
in-service, programmes and 
extension centres 



Posting trained male teachers 
in rural areu where acceptable 



Provision of moie incen- 
tives like service subsidies 
and other amenities 
which a country can 
afford 

Provision of common 
housing facilities for 
female teachers dan$ 
with other female workers 
for security reasons 

Upgrading hostel facili- 
ties for female teacher 
trainees 



In certain countries with 
strict age requirement for 
entering government ser< 
vice, relaxation of such 
Itmiu; permitting re< 
entry into the service of 
female teachen who for 
some reason have left the 
service eadier 

Conscientiting through 
pre-service and in-tervice 
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